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WHAi    BRITAIN  HAS  DONE 
IN  THE  WAR* 


The  following  summary  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  in  round  figures  the 
contribution  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Allied  effort  in  the  war.  .These 
figures,  compiled  from  official  sources,  should  help  to  remove  any  impression 
which  may  still  exist  that  Britain  is  not  bearing  her  share  of  the  burden. 
In  comparing  the  effort  of  Britain  with  that  of  her  Allies  there  is  a  tendency 
in  certain  quarters  to  discount  the  British  contribution  by  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  these  islands  have  hitherto  enjoyed  immunity  from  invasion, 
is  probable  that  those  who  hold  such  a  view  have  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  enormous  sacrifices  in  men,  money  and  material  which  Britain  has  made 
and  is  making,  in  defence  not  of  her  freedom  only,  but  of  that  of  the 
civilised  world. 

August,  1914.  January,  1918. 

Personnel  (officers  and  men) 145,000  450,000 

Tonnage  employed  in  naval  service 4,000,000  tons  6,000,000  tons 

Minesweepers  and  Patrol  Boats 12 

The  140,000  square  nautical  miles  of  the  North  Sea,  an  area  larger  than 
Germany,  are  patrolled  incessantly,  in  all  weathers. 

In  one  month  British  warships  proper  travelled  1,000,000  sea  miles  in 
home  waters  alone.  In  the  same  period  the  mileage  of  auxiliary  vessels, 
Including  minesweepers  and  patrol  boats,  was  6,000,000 — 250  times  the  circuit 
of  the  globe. 

Whereas  in  1915  256  out  of  1,400  ships  eluded  the  patrol  squadrons,  at 
the  end  of  1916  only  60  out  of  3,000  escaped  being  intercepted.  In  one  month 
of  1917  not  a  single  vessel  trading  with  neutral  countries  crossed  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans  without  being  held  up  and  examined.  British 
submarines  have  attacked  successfully  40  enemy  warships  and  270  other 
vessels. 

'  Naval  Construction  and  Repairs.  There  are  now  235  dry  docks  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  British  Isles,  exclusive  of  Royal  Naval  Docks.  These 
have  handled  90  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  tonnage  within  their  capacity. 

Four  dockyards  have  been  opened  since  war  began. 

Every  month  1,100  merchant  warships  are  docked. 

In  one  month  1,000  warships  have  been  completed  or  repaired. 

Since  August,  1914,  31,000  ships  have  been  slipped  and  docked,  exclusive 
of  vessels  belonging  to  Allied  nations. 

The  output  of  warships  and  auxiliary  vessels  in  12  months  ending 
October,  1917,  was  3-4  times  greater  than  the  average  of  two  years  before 
the  war. 

Transport.  Since  war  broke  out  the  Navy  has  been  instrumental  in 
transporting  to  the  British  Armies  and  those  of  our  Allies:  — 

13,000,000  men   (of  whom  only  2,700  have  been  lost  by  enemy  action). 
2,000,000  horses  and  mules. 
500,000   vehicles. 

25,000,000  tons  of  explosives  and  supplies. 

51,000,000  tons  of  oil  and  fuel. 

In  addition,  130,000,000  tons  of  food  and  other  materials  have  been  moved 
In  British  ships. 

(Sir  Eric  Geddes,  House  of  Commons,  November  20th,  1917). 


*  The  Naval  and  Military  operations  of  the  British  forces  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  section. 
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Before  the  war  every  100  tons  net  of  shipping  which  came  into  this 
country  brought  106  tons  of  goods.  By  economising  the  space  and  improving 
methods  of  loading  the  average  has  been  raised  to  150  tons  of  goods  for 
every  100  net  tons  of  shipping. 

(Mr.   Bonar  Law,   House   of  Commons,  February  13th,   1918). 

During  1917  7,000,000  men,  500,000  animals,  over  200,000  vehicles  and 
9,500,000  tons  of  stores  were  conveyed  to  the  various  fronts. 

(Mr.   Macpherson,  House  of  Commons,  February  20th,   1918). 


THE    MERCANTILE    MARINE. 

Personnel  (at  outbreak  of  war) 200,000 

Tonnage   (at  outbreak  of  war) 17,750,000 

Tonnage  (less  estimated  losses).. 3,750,000 


Total 14,000,000 

Tonnage    entering    and    clearing    United    Kingdom    ports    (500    tons    and 
over:  — 


January,  1918 
February,    .  . . 


6,336,663 
6,326,965 


March    7,295,620 

April   7,040,309 


These  figures  include  all  overseas  traffic  other  than  coasting  and  cross- 
Channel  traffic. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  service  from  enemy  action  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  now  over  12,000.  "  There  has  not  come  to  my 
attention  a  single  instance  in  which  either  officers  or  men  have  failed  to 
take  out  their  ship  'when  it  has  been  ready  to  sail." 


(Sir  A.   Stanley,  House  of  Commons,  May  15th,   1918). 

The  following  tables,  based  on  official  returns,  show  (a)  the  losses  of 
tonnage  due  to  enemy  action  and  marine  risk  (Z>)  the  tonnage  completed  in 
British  shipyards  and  entered  for  service,  during  the  past  twelve  months:  — 


<a)  Period. 

Bi 

1917. 

Month. 

April    .... 

555,056 

May  

374,419 

June    .... 

432,395— 

July   

383,430 

August  ..  . 

360,296 

September. 

209,212— 

October  .. 

289,973 

November. 

196,560 

December. 

296,356— 

1918. 

January   .. 

218,528 

February  . 

254,303 

March   .  .  . 

222,549— 

April  

220,709 

Quarter. 


1,361,870 


952,938 


782,i 


695,380 


Allied  and  Neutral. 
Month.         Quarter. 


Total. 
Month.          Quarter. 


338,821 

893,877 

255,917 

630,336 

280,326— 

875,064 

712,721— 

2,236,934 

192,519 

575,949 

189,067 

549,363 

159,949— 

541,535 

369,161— 

1,494,473 

197,364 

487,337 

136,883 

333,443 

155,707— 

489,954 

452,063— 

1,272,843 

136,187 
134,239 

176,924—       447,350 
84,393 


354,715 
388,542 
399,473— 
305,102 


1,142,730 


(b)   Month.  Completions.     Year  ending.  Completions. 

1917.  Gross  tons.  1917.  Gross  tons. 

April  69,711  April  30 749,314 

May 69,773  May  31 773,116 

June 109,847  June  30    833,863 

July 83,073  July  31 865,147 

August 102,060  August  31   928,470 

September 63,150  September  30 957,185 

October   148,309  October  31   1,045,036 

November 158,826  November  30 1,133,336 

December 112,486  December  31    1,163,474 

1918.  1918. 

January  31 58,568  January  31 1,173,953 

February  28 100,038  February  28 1,194,540 

March   31    197,274  March  31 1,237,515 

April  30 111,533  April   30 1,279,337 

May  31 197,274  May  31 1,406,838 

The  following  statements  have  been  issued  by  the  Controller-General  of 
Merchant    Shipbuilding:  — 

"  The  figures  for  March  constitute  a  record,  and  demonstrate  that 
the  workers  have  taken  to  heart  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  com- 
paratively low  output  of  January  and  February  of  58,568  tons  and 
100,038  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  there  are  fluctuations 
in  the  output  of  individual  months,  the  annual  output  shows  a  steady 
upward  tendency.  The  men  in  the  shipyards  are  working  loyally  to 
maintain  this  increased  output  of  tonnage." 

"  The  satisfactory  output  for  the  month  of  May  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  whole  industry,  and  particularly  on  those  firms  engaged  in  the 
fitting  out  of  vessels.  The  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  period  between 
the  launching  and  completion  of  merchant  ships  by  close  co-ordination 
between  shipbuilders  and  marine  engineers  have  produced  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  average  time  of  fitting-out  has  been  considerably 
reduced;  in  one  instance  during  the  month  a  5,000-ton  steamer  was 
completed  for  service  within  nineteen  days  of  the  launch." 

"  Since  the  1st  of  the  year  the  Naval  Staff  are  confident  that  the 
Allied  Navies  have  sunk  more  enemy  submarines  than  have  been  built. 
We  have,  therefore,  reached  the  position  that  we  are  sinking  submarines 
faster  than  the  Germans  can  build  them,  and  that  we  are  building  ships 
(that  is,  the  Allies  as  a  whole)  faster  than  the  Germans  can  sink 
them.  From  all  the  data  at  present  available,  the  Admiralty  hold  the 
opinion  that  in  the  month  of  April  there  was  a  record  destruction  of 
enemy  submarines." 

The   Prime   Minister   at   Edinburgh,   May  24th,   1918:— 

"  The  submarine  is  still  a  nuisance.  It  is  no  longer  a  peril.  A& 
a  means  of  inflicting  injury,  as  a  means  of  absorbing  energies  which 
might  be  better  devoted  to  other  purposes,  as  a  means  of  restricting 
our  power  of  transport  for  some  time  it  is  still  formidable,  but  as  a 
danger  which  could  cause  the  winning  or  losing  of  the  war,  you  can 
rule  out  submarines.  From  that  point  of  view  we  have  definitely  and,. 
I  think,  successfully  coped  with  the  deadliest  peril  the  Alliance  has 
yet  encountered,  and  the  one  upon  which  our  enemies  built  their  surest 
and  highest  hopes." 

Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  at  the  Mansion  House,  May  27th,  1918:  — 

"  There  are  some  200,000  merchant  service  sailors  and  about  80,000 
fishermen  who  are  at  this  moment  serving  under  the  White  Ensign,. 


and  who  have  been- assimilated  into  the  fighting  fleet.  The  Mercantile 
Marine  has  gone  on  with  its  business  as  undauntedly  as  have  the  men 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  the  result  that  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  services  it  has  been  possible  to  form  that  marvellous  transport 
service  for^the  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  to  France,  and  that 
service  which  keeps  up  the  supply  of  food  to  these  islands,  the  lack 
of  which  would  have  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  this  nation  to 
carry  on  the  war." 

Saving  of  Tonnage.  The  total  saving  for  1918  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
tons,  of  which  about  three-quarters  has  been  effected  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  potatoes  in  England  and  Wales  alone.  The  tonnage 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of-  brewing  materials  has  been  reduced  from 
1,566,000  to  512,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further  200,000  tons  a  year 
will  be  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  standard  .barrelage  to  10,000,000.  To 
those  who  have  accused  the  Government  of  hesitating  in  a  choice  between, 
bread  and  beer,*  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  total  brewing  materials 
amount  to  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  solid  food  of  the  nation,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  this  is  ultimately  turned  to  account  as  animal  food.  The  average 
of  alcohol  in  beer  has  been  reduced  from  4*4  per  cent,  to  less  than  3  per  cent. 
The  manufacture  of  spirits  for  human  consumption  was  entirely  stopped 
in  1917. 

In  1917  the  supply  of  imported  timber  was  reduced  by  3,000,000  tons  and 
the  supply  of  home-grown  timber  increased  by  1,800,000  tons. 

"  All  cargo  space  is  now  reserved  for  goods  carried  directly  or  indirectly 
on  Government  account,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  essential  foodstuffs, 
raw  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  national  necessities  and 
military  needs,  or  of  munitions  of  war."  (War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917,  p.  xi). 

See  Dixon   (W.   Macneiie).     "The  Fleets  behind  the  Fleet."     (Hodder,  1917). 
Cornford  (L.  Cope).     "  The  Merchant  Seaman  in  time  of  war."     (Hodder, 
1918). 

AIR    SERVICE. 

Up  to  the  year  1912  flying  men  were  enrolled  in  the  Balloon  Company, 
Royal  Engineers.  On  June  6,  1912,  this  Company  was  given  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  with  military  and  naval  wings.  The  naval  wing  became 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  on  July  1st,  1914,  a  month  before  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

On  April  1st,  1918,  by  the  passing  of  the  Air  Force  Act,  the  two  branches 
of  the  service,  hitherto  controlled  by  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
respectively,  were  united  to  form  the  Royal  Air  Force.  This  statute 
establishes  the  combined  air  services  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  with  a  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  to  enrol  women  as  aviators  was 
announced  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  June  3rd,  1918. 

Royal   Flying  Corps:—     1914.  1917. 

Personnel   ....        100 


Machines 66  2%   times  as  many  as  in  1916. 

Royal   Naval  Air  Service: — 

Personnel 800  46,000 

Machines 64  over     2,500 

In  the  year  1917  alone  2,035  enemy  machines  in  all  theatres  of  war 
were  destroyed  or  brought  down  by  British  aviators.  During  a  single  month 
(March,  1918)  the  Allied  air  forces  claim  to  have  put  out  of  action  838 
machines. 


*  "  If  ever  there  be  such  a  need  in  this  country  that  you  have  got  to 
choose  between  bread  for  the  children  and  beer  for  their  parents,  you  will 
find  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  this  or  any  other  Government."  (Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  the  City  Temple,  March  13th,  1918). 
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"  The  Government  has  fixed  prices  in  order  to  cheapen  certain 
essential  foods;  it  has  controlled  distribution  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
set  aside  the  speculator,  middle-man,  and  profiteer;  it  has  bought  large 
quantities  of  food  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  supplied  them 
through  the  usual  channels;  and  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  bread  and 
potatoes  by  taking  millions  of  money  from  the  National  Exchequer 
and  spending  it  as  a  war  charge  to  cheapen  the  food  of  the  poor." 
(Mr.  Clynes,  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  December  1st,  1917). 

"  The  health  statistics  were  never  better  in  our  history.  At  this 
stage  of  the  war  it  is  remarkable,  when  so  much  of  our  shipping  is 
engaged  on  errands  of  military  necessity,  that  our  food  supplies,  so 
great  a  part  of  which  is  sea-borne,  remain  at  their  present  level.  We 
have  shared  our  bread  liberally  with  our  brave  Allies  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  last  year  the  harvests  were  poor,  and  this  self-sacrifice 
further  binds  together  the  peoples  now  battling  against  the  foe  of 
human  liberty."  (Lord  Rhondda,  in  a  message  to  the  British  Army 
in  France,  February  22nd,  1918). 

Rationing.  The  civilian  ration  for  meat  has  been  fixed  as  the  equivalent 
of  20  ozs.  of  butcher's  meat  per  week.  To  arrive  at  such  equivalent  a 
valuation  basis  has  been  adopted  for  butcher's  meat  and  a  weight  basis  for 
other  classes  of  meat,  poultry,  bacon,  sausages,  etc.  The  ordinary  meat 
card  contains  four  coupons  for  each  week.  A  coupon  on  an  adult  meat  card 
is  valid  for  the  purchase  of  6d.  worth  of  butcher's  meat,  pork  or  tongue. 
The  number  of  coupons  available  in  any  week  for  the  purchase  of  butcher's 
meat  is  restricted,  however,  to  two,  so  that  the  weekly  ration  of  butcher's 
meat  is  lOd.  worth. 

A  child  under  6  years  of  age  is  allowed  only  half  the  prescribed  meat 
ration.  Boys  between  13  and  18  are  allowed  a  supplementary  ration  of  5 
ozs.  Heavy  workers  are  entitled  to  a  supplementary  ration,  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  ration  for  sugar  has  been  fixed  at  8  ozs.  and  for  butter  and  margarine 
at  4  ozs.  per  week. 

Bread  is  not  rationed,  the  appeal  to  practise  economy  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  demand  within  the  limits  of  supply.  Waste  of  food  has 
been  made  a  penal  offence,  and  heavy  penalties  are  enforced  in  cases  of 
conviction. 

See  Crookes   (Sir  W.)     "The  Wheat  Problem."     (Longmans,  1917). 

Turner    (Christopher).     "Our  Food   Supply  in   time  of  War."      (Newnes, 
1917). 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  war  has.  been  directly  responsible  for  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
social  life  and  habits  of  the  British  people.  The  withdrawal  of  men  from 
civil  occupations  and  the  increased  demand  for  labour  of  every  kind  have 
rendered  unemployment  and  pauperism  practically  non-existent,  Men  have 
been  efficiently  replaced  by  women  and  children  in  a  number  of  occupations 
for  which  they  were  formerly  considered  indispensable.*  In  spite  of  the 
general  increase  in  prices,  the  rise  in  wagesf  has  brought  a  higher  standard 
of  living  within  reach  of  large  classes  of  workers.  Exhortations  to  practise 
economy  have  been  reinforced  by  legislation  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor,  petrol,  artificial  light  in  shops  and  theatres, 
railway  travelling,  race  meetings,  football  matches — in  fact,  on  all  the 
amenities  and  diversions  of  a  prosperous  community  in  times  of  peace.  The 
regulations  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  originally  introduced  in  "munition 
areas  "  to  stimulate  the  output  of  war  material,  have  since  been  applied  to 
the  whole  country,  with  conspicuous  results  in  the  diminution  of  crime,$ 
and  the  raising  of  the  national  birth-rate.  Similarly  the  darkening  of  out- 
door lights,  adopted  in  certain  areas  as  a  protective  measure  against  air- 
raids, is  now  generally  enforced  in  the  interests  of  economy.  With  a  similar 
object  the  advance  of  the  standard  time  by  one  hour  was  adopted  as  an 
experiment  for  the  summer  months  of  1916,  and  has  proved  so  welcome  an 
innovation  that  its  survival  after  the  war  may  be  confidently  predicted. 

The  national  unity  of  purpose  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  number 
of  controversial  measures  of  first-class  importance  which  have,  almost  with- 
out opposition,  been  added  to  the  Statute-Book — notably  an  Act  extending 
the  franchise  to  8,000,000  new  voters,  including  6,000,000  women,  and  a  Bill, 
shortly  to  become  law,  which  raises  the  age  for  compulsory  education  from 
14  to  18  years.  The  readiness  shown  by  the  Trades  Unions  to  forego  many 
of  their  hardly-won  privileges,  and  to  compromise  with  employers  or  with 
the  Government  over  disputed  questions  such  as  "  dilution "  of  unskilled 
labour,  testifies  still  further  to  the  solidarity  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  This  immense  revolution  in  the  social  life  of  a 
naturally  conservative  people  has  been  accomplished  almost  without  a  threat 
of  serious  civil  disturbance,  and  should  in  itself  provide  a  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  our  determination  to  achieve,  if  need  be 
at  the  cost  of  further  sacrifices,  the  main  objects  with  which  we  entered 
the  conflict. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  suffocation  of  infants  under  one  year  was 
reduced  from  1,233  in  1914  to  704  in  1917. 

See  "The  War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917."      (Stationery  Office,  1918). 

"Parliament's  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Forces."      (Stationery  Office,  1917). 

"War   Speeches   of  British   Ministers."      (TJnwin,  1917). 

Borsa    (Mario).     "England  and  her  Critics."      (Constable,  1917). 


*  "  There  are  at  least  1,500,000  more  women  engaged  upon  work  com- 
pared with  before  the  war,  and  that  upon  work  which  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  work  to  be  done  by  men,  not  women."  (Sir  A.  Stanley,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  House  of  Commons,  May  15th,  1918). 

"  In  1917  we  put  into  the  Army  820,645  additional  men.  By  the  Govern- 
ment machinery  we  placed  in  employment  in  civil  life  at  home  731,000  men, 
and  we  placed  804,000  women  in  industrial  life  at  home."  (Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
House  of  Commons,  February  13th,  1918). 

t  Minimum  wages  in  various  trades  have  for  some  time  past  been  fixed 
by  Wages  Boards,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees, 
presided  over  by  a  Chairman  with  compulsory  powers  of  arbitration.  Since 
the  extension  in  1917  of  this  system,  to  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that  25s. 
is  now  the  lowest  weekly  wage  payable  to  any  adult  male  worker  in  any 
essential  qccupation. 

$  There  were  884,191  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Great  Britain  during 
1916,  as  compared  with  1,135,811  in  1915— a  decrease  of  38  per  cent. 


skilled  labour,  and  the  dependence  of  our  Allies  on  the  British  supply. 
The  adjustment  of  rival  claims  and  the  regulation  of  prices  is  based  on 
principles  which  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  profit  to  private  interests  in 
this  country  being  made  at  the  expense  of  Allied  or  neutral  Governments. 

The  output  of  iron  ore  for  1917  exceeded  that  for  the  previous  year  by 
1,600,000  tons.  Other  metals,  such  as  tungsten,  and  a  number  of  dyes  and 
chemicals  which  formerly  could  only  be  procured  from  enemy  countries  are 
now,  thanks  to  native  enterprise  aided  by  a  generous  measure  of  State 
encouragement,  being  produced  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our  own 
requirements  and  those  of  our  Allies.  , 

The  strikes  and  disputes  which  in  certain  localities  marked  the  transition 
stage  in  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  State,  were  settled  by  mutual 
concessions,  and  their  effect  on  the  output  of  material  and  on  the  labour 
morale,  though  undoubtedly  serious,  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  enemy 
press. 

"  Taking  the  whole  period  of  the  nine  months  for  which  I  have 
been  responsible,  the  workers.  .  .  .  have  worked  considerably  more 
than  a  year  for  every  day  that  has  been  lost  on  account  of  disputes. 
Considerably  less  than  one  day  in  a  thousand  has  been  lost  over  that 
,  long  period — in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war — through  any  form  of  labour 
dispute,  whether  arising  from  wages,  or  weariness,  or  local  trouble  of 
any  kind.  That  is  a  proportion  of  loss  which  in  any  business  would 
be  considered  almost  negligible — less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  result  is,  that  having  got  our  industries  organized  gradually  for 
war  till  they  are  now  working  with  great  perfection  and  efficiency, 
with  this  loyalty  and  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  the  labour  behind 
the  plants,  we  have  accumulated  a  vast  mass  of  munitions,  and  we 
are  running  at  an  immense  weekly  output  which  will  enable  us.  .  .  . 
to  meet  all  probable  needs  and  strains  that  may  be  thrown  upon  us." 
(Mr.  Churchill  to  a  deputation  of  American  trade  union  delegates, 
April  22nd,  1918). 

See  "Britain  Transformed."      (Hodder,  1917). 

"Munitions  for  the  Imperial  Forces."     (Stationery  Office,  1917). 

Addison    (Right   Hon.  C.)      "British  Workshops  and   the  War."     (Unwin, 

1917). 

Foxwell    (A.   K.)      "Munition  Lasses."      (Hodder,  1917). 
Kennedy    (Bart.)      "Soldiers   of  Labour."      (Hodder,   1917). 
Kirkaldy  (A.  W.)      "Industry  and  Finance."     (Pitman,  1918). 
Mackenzie  (F.  A.)     "  British  Railways  and  the  War."     (Menpes  Co.,  1917). 
Stone  (Gilbert).     "Women  War  Workers."     (Harrap,  1917). 
Usborne  (H.  M.)     "  Women's  Work  in  War  Time."     (Werner  Lawrie,  1917). 

MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps: —  1914.  1917. 

Officers   3,168  14,000 

Other   Ranks    16,330  125,000 

The  Medical  Service  has  continued  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  the 
Army  and  its  strength  is  now  much  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  original 
Expeditionary  Force.  A  large  part  of  the  civil  medical  profession  has  been 
mobilised  and  is  now  serving  with  the  armies  in  the  field. 

Nurses,  etc.  More  than  17,000  women  are  employed  as  nurses,  and  over 
28,000  others  are  engaged  in  military  hospitals  on  various  forms  of  work. 

Hospitals.  These  in  the  United  Kingdom  now  number  more  than  2,000, 
including  the  auxiliary  military  hospitals  with  over  80,000  beds. 

The  war  has  been  for  medical  science  at  once  an  opportunity  and  a 
renaissance.  Experimental  methods  of  surgery,  dictated  by  necessity  and 
no  longer  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  have  led  to  discoveries  of  the  first 
importance;  and  the  constant  preoccupation  with  young  and  healthy  subjects 
has  favoured  a  new  attitude  towards  organic  disease,  as  something  to  be 


checked  by  preventive  methods  rather  than  cured  when  it  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage. 

The  efficiency  of  the  British  service  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the  entire  Expeditionary  Force  lost  only 
3.000  men  by  disease,  as  compared  with  50,000  deaths  from  disease  during 
the  South  African  War.  The  health  of  the  troops  at  home  and  abroad 
(excluding  admissions  to  hospital  by  reason  of  wounds)  is  actually  better 
than  it  was  in  times  of  peace. 

The  Air  Service  has  its  own  Medical  Board,  which  includes  men  who 
have  specialised  in  the  study  of  air  problems,  such  as  the  adaptation  of  the 
human  organism  to  respiration  at  high  altitudes.  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents  and  deaths  from  preventible  causes  during  training  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  new  arrangements  came  into  force.* 

See  "British  Medicine  and  the  War."      (British  Medical  Association,  1917). 
"Recalled  to  Life."      (Quarterly.     Bale  &  Danielsson,  1917,  etc.). 
Bowser  (Thekla).     "The  Story  of  British  V.A.D.  Work."     (Melrose,  1917). 
Schuster    (A.)    and    Shipley    (A.    E.)      "  Britain's    Heritage    of    Science." 
(Constable,  1917). 


FINANCE. 

Total  expenditure  in  the  four  war  years  to  March,  1918 

Including  Loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions 

Raised  by  revenue   (26  3% )    

Raised  by  borrowing  (73  7%)    


£7,014,000,000 
1,526,000,000 
1,844,000,000 
5,170,000,000 


Direct  taxation  of  Incomes. 

Income  Tax  

Super-tax    

Excess  Profits  Duty. . . 
Total  yield   . , 


1913. 

Is.  2d.  in  the   £. 
6d.  in  the   £. 

None. 
£47,000,000 


1918. 

6s.  in  the   £. 
up  to  4s.  6d.  in  the   £. 
80  per  cent. 
£590,450,000 


Tax 

Now. 

£  s. 

d. 

6  3 

0 

12  0 

0 

27  0 

0 

42  0 

0 

60  0 

0 

150  0 

0 

187  10 

0 

525  0 

0 

750  0 

0 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  taxpayer  may  be  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
table  relating  to  the  Income  Tax  (and  Super-tax)  :-r- 
Earned 
Income. 
£ 

161 
200 
300 
400 
500 
800 
1,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
5,000 
50,000 
100,000 

In  the  year  1918-1919  it  is  estimated  that:  — 

Income-tax   (including  super- tax)   will  yield £290,450,000 

Excess  profits  duty  (and  munitions  levy)  will  yield 300,000,000 

$590,450,000 

*  "  In  1908  the  rate  was  about  300  miles  for  each  life.  By  1910  the  mile- 
age had  increased  ten  times,  and  at  present  it  may  be  assumed  from  figures 
issued  by  the  American  Government  that  at  least  500,000  miles  are  flown 
for  each  death.  This  includes  deaths  while  training,  which  will  decrease 
largely  when  the  necessity  for  a  huge  and  hurried  output  of  pilots  ceases 
to  exist."  ("Wing  Adjutant"). 


Tax 

before 

War. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

2 

6 

30 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

75 

10 

0 

125 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

291 

13 

4 

4,091 

13 

4 

8,258 

6 

8 

Tax 

Now. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4 

12 

3 

9 

0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

31 

10 

0 

45 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

656 

5 

0 

962 

10 

0 

1 

,787 

10 

0 

25 

,187 

10 

0 

51 

,437 

10 

0 

Unearned 

Tax  before 

Income. 

War. 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

161 

012 

200 

268 

300 

834 

400 

14     0     0 

500 

20     8     4 

800 

46  13     4 

1,000 

58     6     8 

2,000 

116  13     4 

2,500 

145  16     8 

3,000 

175     0     0 

5,000 

^ 

50,000 

\     Same  a; 

100,000 

1 

and  that  £251,600,000  will  be  derived  from  other  sources,  which  include 
indirect  taxation,  making  a  total  revenue  of  £842,050,000. 

Indirect  taxation:—  1914.  1918. 

Tea  (Ib.)    5d.  Is. 

Cocoa  (raw,  cwt.)   9s.  8d.  42s. 

Coffee  (raw,  cwt.) 14s.  42s. 

Sugar    (cwt.)    10d.— Is.  lOd.  11s.  2cl.— 25s.  8d. 

Motor  Spirit  (gallon) l%d.  and  3d.  3d.,  6d.  and  Is. 

Beer  (standard  barrel,  36  gall.).             7s.  9d.  50s. 

Spirits   (gallon)    14s.  9d.— 27s.  6d.  30s.— -51s.  9d. 

Tobacco  (raw,  imported)   3s.  8d. — 4s.  l%d.  8s.  2cl.— 9s.  Id. 

Tobacco     (manufactured,     im- 
ported)               4s.  5d—  7s.  9s.  9d.—  15s.  7d. 

Clocks,  watches,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  musical  in- 
struments      33  y2  per  cent. 

Cinema  Films  (linear  foQt)   5d. — is.  3d. 

Matches  (ten  thousand) 3s.  4d. — 5s.  2d. 

Table  Waters  and  Cider  (gallon) 2d.— 8d. 

Railway  fares  and  postal  charges  have  been  increased  by  50  per  cent,  or 
more,  and  a  tax  of  l^d.  to  4d.  in  the  shilling  is  levied  on  all  tickets  for 
entertainments  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  luxuries. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1914. 
The  estimate  of  an  average  weekly  expenditure  on  food  is  based  on  an 
examination  of  2,000  "family  budgets"  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1914:  — 

Weekly  expendi-          Increase 

ture  on  food  per  cent.  Purchasing 

per  family.  above  1914.       power  of  £  1. 

Summer,  1914 22s.  6d.  

1914 25s.                         20s. 

1915  33s.  9d.  35  per  cent.  14s.  lOd. 

1916 41s.  3d.  65  per  cent.  12s.     Id. 

1917 52s.  3d.  109  per  cent.  9s.     6d. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  various  organisations  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  benefit  and  recreation  of  our  troops  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  provision  of  food  and  comforts  for  prisoners  of  war,  etc.,  amount 
to  a  colossal  sum,*  and  represent  incalculable  degrees  of  personal  sacrifice. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  England  today  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not 
in  some  measure  contributed  time,  money,  personal  property,  or  labour  to 
the  national  cause. 

FOOD  CONTROL. 

Production.  The  scarcity  of  tonnage,  added  to  the  effects  of  two  years 
of  bad  harvests,  made  it  imperative  to  increase  greatly  the  production  of 
cereals  and  other  foodstuffs  in  the  British  Isles.  As  early  as  1915  the  Board 


*  By  April  18th,  1918,  subscriptions  to  The  Times  Fund  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  had  reached  a  total  of  £10,000,000. 


10 

of  Agriculture  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee,  and  a  special  Food  Produc- 
tion Department  was  established  in  January,  1917.  As  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  in  the  spring  of  that  year  it  was  estimated  that  from  three  to  four 
thousand  acres  could  be  added  to  the  area  under  tillage  in  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly  powers  were  obtained  to  enforce  the  sale  or  cultivation  of 
unoccupied  land,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  farmers  were  encouraged  to 
convert  pasture  into  arable  land  by  the  fixing  of  remunerative  minimum 
prices  for  cereals  and  potatoes  covering  a  period  of  five  years  from  1917. 
In  January,  1917,  an  Order-in-Council  required  all  agricultural  holders  of 
over  10  acres  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  increase  their  arable  area  by  10 
per  cent.  A  further  increase  is  proposed  for  1918.  Suitable  steps  were  also 
taken  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  labour;  to  mobilise  and  increase  the 
supply  of  horses  and  agricultural  machinery;  to  secure  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  fertilisers  and  the  necessary  seed.  As  a  result  of  these 
various  measures  the  returns  of  acreage  of  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000  for  1917.  The  potato  crop  of  1917 
exceeded  that  of  1916  (a  bad  year)  by  3,000,000  tons,  and  the  average  crop 
for  the  preceding  years  by  2,000,000  tons.  The  area  under  potatoes  in  1918 
is  estimated  at  900,000  acres,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  1917.  The 
amount  of  additional  cereals  produced  at  home  were  850,000  tons.  By  the 
middle  of  February,  1918,  there  had  been  brought  under  the  plough  in  Eng- 
land 800,000  acres,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  400,000  acres  more  than  in 

1917.  The   total   increase   of   tillage   in   the    United   Kingdom   since    1916    is 
estimated   at   over   4,000,000    acres.      A    compulsory    return,    dated    February, 

1918,  shows  that  the  area  under  wheat  was  2,504,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
45   per  cent,   over  1917  and  56  per  cent,   over  the  average   of  the  .ten  years 
preceding  the  war.     It  is  stated  that  3,000,000  acres  in  England  and  Wales 
will  be  under  wheat  during  the  present  year.     The  Land  Drainage  Bill,  now 
before  Parliament,  will  apply  to  1,000,000  acres   of  water-logged   land  which 
may  be  brought  under  cultivation  next  year.     In  addition  the  cultivation  of 
allotments    has   been    steadily    encouraged.      Statistics    taken   at    the    end    of 
1917   showed   that  well   over   200,000   plots   had   been   allotted   in   the    United 
Kingdom    in    urtoan    districts    alone.      The    additional    weight    of    foodstuffs 
produced  by  this  expansion  may  be  reckoned  at  not  less  than  800,000   tons 
above  the  normal. 

These  results,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  have  been  achieved 

under    exceptional   difficulties    created    by   shortage    of    labour.      In  England 

and  Wales  alone  there  are  over  200,000  fewer  male  labourers  on  the  land 
today  than  in  the  year  before  the  war. 

Control.  The  Ministry  of  Food,  under  the  direction  of  a  Controller,  was 
appointed  in  December,  1916,  "  for  the  purpose  of  economising  and  maintain- 
ing the  food  supplies  of  the  country."  The  special  task  of  the  Ministry,  as 
distinct  from  the  Production  Department,  was  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  essential  foodstuffs  while  ensuring  their  equitable  distribution  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  division  of  the 
country  into  food  and  livestock  areas  and  the  appointment  of  local  Food 
Control  Committees,  now  numbering  nearly  2,000,  each  having  power  to 
regulate  the  supply  and  distribution  within  its  own  district.  The  Ministry 
has  taken  steps  for  the  increase  of  transport  and  cold  storage  facilities  and 
the  prevention  of  waste  and  deterioration  of  food  cargoes.  Maximum  prices 
for  essential  commodities,  which  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer,  have  been 
fixed  in  consultation  with  the  trades  concerned,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
visited  on  those  convicted  of  "  hoarding "  or  "  profiteering,"  i.e.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  national  necessity  to  charge  exorbitant  prices.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  Ministry  had  after  eighteen  months  amply  justified  its 
existence.  It  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  abolished  food  queues, 
and  greatly  minimised  the  threat  of  starvation  to  this  country  on  which 
the  enemy  chiefly  bases  his  hopes  of  victory.  In  March,  1917,  the  reserve 
of  wheat  and  flour  was  only  sufficient  to  last  for  nine  weeks;  by  the  end 
of  the  year  England  was  able  to  divert  cereal  imports  and  tonnage  to  France 
and  Italy  to  meet  the  shortage  in  those  countries. 


"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corps  largely  helped  to  save  the  Mons 
Army,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the  Western  Front  during  the  critical 
period  of  August,  1914.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  aeroplane  scouts 
who  brought  in  confirmation  of  the  report  that  General  Smith-Dorrien 
was  faced,  not  by  three  German  divisions  as  had  been  thought,  but 
by  three  whole  army  corps,  it  is  possible  that  the  British  Army -might 
have  been  wiped  out,  the  Germans  might  have  reached  Paris,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  war  would  have  been  changed."  (The  R.F.C.  in 
the  War,  by  "Wing  Adjutant"). 

The  functions  of  the  air  service  ("  the  cavalry  of  the  clouds,"  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  called  it)  are  often  misunderstood.  It  is  not  merely  or 
even  primarily,  a  fighting  arm:  it  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  cavalry 
in  the  vital  work  of  reconnaissance. 

"  Heavy  guns  will  fire  on  an  object  fifteen  miles  away  with  a  pre- 
cision which  would  be  quite  impossible  but  for  the  boy  in  an  aeroplane 
miles  away  from  the  gun  who  remains  at  his  post  high  up  in  the  skies, 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  aircraft  and  continuous 
anti-aircraft  gun-fire,  until  he  has  directed  the  fire  of  the  battery  on 
to  the  target  and  demolished  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  which  cannot 
be  reported  in  the  official  communiques.  On  one  day  on  the  Western 
Front  no  fewer  than  127  hostile  batteries  were  successfully  engaged 
for  destruction  with  aeroplane  observation.  Some  twenty-eight  gun- 
pits  were  destroyed,  eighty  more  were  damaged,  and  sixty  explosions 
of  ammunition  were  caused."  (Major  Baird,  House  of  Commons, 
February  21st,  1918). 

In  one  month:  — 

139  enemy    machines    were  209,000  rounds  were  fired  from 

destroyed.  the  air. 

122  enemy    machines    were  15;837  photographs    were 

driven  out  of  control.  taken. 

«7,886  bombs     were     dropped  1,100  inventions      were      ex- 

on  the  Western  Front.  amined      by      the      Air 

Inventions  Board. 

See  "An  Airman's  Outings,"  by  "Contact."     (Blackwood,  1917). 

"The  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  the  War,"  by  "Wing  Adjutant."     Chap.  xv. 

(Cassell,  1918). 
"The    Work    and    Training    of    the    Royal    Flying    Corps."      (Illustrated 

London  News,  1917). 
"The  Work  and  Training  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service."     (Illustrated 

London  News,  1917). 

Anderson  (R.  Wherry).     "The  Romance  of  Air  Fighting."     (Cassell,  1917). 
Rosher   (Harold).     "In   the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service."      (Chattor  1917). 

WAR  OFFICE   PURCHASES  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  1917. 

Food: —  Medical  Stores:  — 

Preserved  meat,  valued  at  £  12,000,000         Bandages    67,000,000 

(270,000,000  rations)          Quinine,  ozs 2,000,000 

Tea,  Ibs 84,000,000  Tetanus  anti- toxin,  ozs..         1,250,000 

Sugar,  Ibs 177,000,000          Cotton  wool,  Ibs 4,700,000 

Milk,   tins   145.000,000  Total  expenditure:  — 

Tobacco:' —  Manufactured    goods. ...  £270,000,000 

Pipe    and     chewing     to-  (Including  £26,000,000  for  the  Allies) 

bacco,   Ibs 8,500,000         Raw    materials    £  113,000,000 

Cigarettes,    Ibs 11,000,000 

Wool  and  textiles,  yards, 

over    250,000,000 

(Wool  alone  valued  at  £88,000,000) 


The   following  figures  cover   the  total   period   from   August  4th,   1914,   to 
December  20th,  1917:— 


Boots,  pairs   

Buttons    

Cloth,  Woollen,  yards.. 
Drill,  Cotton,  yards   .  . . 

Flannel,  yards 

Duck,  Tent,  yards   

Body  Belts   

Braces,    pairs    

Cap  Comforters    

Cardigans  and  Jerseys. 

Drawers,   pairs    

Gloves,  Woollen,   pairs. 

Shirts,  Flannel    ; 

Socks,  pairs    

Blankets  and  Rugs   . . . 
Brushes  and  Brooms  . . 

Clasp  Knives  

Razors    

Knives  and  Forks   . 


43,247,000 

1,579,851,000 

162,081,000 

101,947,000 

159,055,000 

82,894,000 

8,375,000 

12,784,000 

12,831,000 

17,818,000 

47,950,000 

16,258,000 

38,008,000 

102,881,000 

36,423,000 

67,039,000 

11,824,000 

9,877,000 

27,440,000 


Spoons    

Mess  Tins   

Water  Bottles    

Frost    Nails    

Frost  Cogs    

Horse   Shoe   Nails    

Pick  Axes   

Picketing  Pegs   

Screws    

Shovels  and  Spades   . . 

Barbed  Wire,  tons 

Wire  Rope,  feet   

Oil,  gallons   . . . '. 

Biscuits,   Ibs 

Flour,  Ibs 

Jam     and     Marmalade, 

Ibs 

Soap,    Ibs 


12,138,000 

13,432,000 

8,250,000 

75,384,000 

147,000,000 

1,347,000,000 

5,115,000 

3,550,000 

234,335,000 

8,520,000 

172,200 

31,370,000 

46,895,000 

482,949,000 

2,120,994,000 

435,502,000 
44,943,000 


MUNITIONS. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  formed  in  June,  1915,  to  stimulate  and 
control  the  production  of  war  material,  which  was  then  very  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  Army.  It  is  now  the  largest  -of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments, with  a  personnel  (in  1918)  of  18,000  and  controls  many  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering 
trades,  employing  the  labour  of  over  2,000,000  men  and  1,000,000  women. 
Firms  engaged  in  work  for  the  Ministry  number  over  10,000;  Government 
Factories  have  increased  from  3  in  1914  to  150  in  1918,  and  Controlled 
Establishments,  i.e.,  private  firms  which  have  contracted  to  give  precedure 
to  Government  work  and  to  employ  labour  under  conditions  fixed  by  the 
Ministry,  now  number  over  5,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
output  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war:  — 

Ammunition.  1914-15.         1915-16.  1916-17. 

For  light  guns 1  5  19 

For  medium  guns 1  5  25 

For  heavy  guns   1  6  70 

For  very  heavy  guns 1  21  220 

Guns. 

Machine  guns    1  12  39 

Heavy  guns  and  Howitzers...  1  5  27 

Very  heavy  ditto   1  5  13 

Steel  (million  tons)   7  9  19 


The  railways  and  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  formerly  the  property 
of  private  companies,  have  been  taken  over  and  administered  by  the  State 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Since  the  Ministry  acquired  control  of  railway 
materials  in  October,  1916,  2,000  miles  of  track,  1,000  locomotives  and  many 
thousands  of  waggons  have  been  shipped  abroad  to  various  theatres  of  war. 
Substantial  economies  have  been  effected  by  the  co-ordination  of  the 
resources  of  different  companies,  the  interchange  of  rolling  stock  and  the 
reduction  of  passenger  traffic.  Over  170,000  railwaymen  have  been  released 
for  service  in  the  Army. 

A  special  department  was  appointed  in  1917  to  control  the  output  and 
distribution  of  coal — a  problem  which  presents  special  difficulties  in  view 
of  the  increased  consumption  by  essential  war  industries,  the  shortage  of 
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Carter  (Henry).     "The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade."     (Longmans,  1918). 
Chevrillon    (Andre).     "England  in  War-Time."      (Hodder,  1916). 
Davray    (H.    D.)      "Through   French   Eyes:     Britain's    Effort."      (Unwln, 

1917). 

Seddon   (J.  A.)     "Why  British  Labour   Supports  the  War."    (1917). 
Ward    (Mrs.    Humphry).     "England's   Effort."      (Murray,   1916). 
Ward    (Mrs.   Humphry).     "Towards  the  Goal."      (Murray,  1917). 

THE  ARMY. 

In  August,   1914,   the  British  Land  Forces   comprised:  — 

Regulars    250,000 

Reserves    200,000 

Territorials  (partly  trained) 250,000 


700,000 

The  first  Expeditionary  Force  of  160,000  arrived  in  France  in  mid- 
August,  1914,  and  took  part  in  the  famous  retreat  and  subsequent  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  with  decisive  effect. 

On  August  8th,  1914,  Lord  Kitchener  asked  for  100>000  volunteers.  They 
were  enrolled  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

In  the  5th  week  of  the  war  175,000  men  enrolled — 30,000  in  a  single  day. 

By  July  31st,  1915,  2,000,000  men  had  enlisted. 

On  May  25th,  1916,  King  George,  in  his  Message  to  his  people,  announced 
that  5,041,000  men  had  enrolled  voluntarily  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  October,  1917,  3,000,000  men  were  serving  abroad  on  the  various  fronts. 

On  January  14th,  1918,  the  Minister  of  National  Service  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Empire  had  contributed  7,500,000  men  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  viz:  — 

Per  cent  of  total. 

England  4,530,000  60.4 

Scotland    620,000  8.3 

Wales   280,000  3.7 

Ireland   170,000  2.3 

Dominions  and  Colonies 900,000.  12.0 

India  and  Dependencies 1,000,000  13.3 


7,500,000  100.0 

"  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  man-power  of  the  British 
Army  throughout  the  world  in  1918  compared  with  1917,  but  the 
increase  in  France  was  greater  than  the  average  throughout  the  whole 
area."  (Mr.  Lloyd  George,  House  of  Commons,  May  9th,  1918). 

Up    to    May,    1918,    the    estimated    captures    by    British    Forces    were   as 
follows: — 

Men  and  material: — 

Prisoners 

Guns    

Stores  and  other  material . . 


Territory  won  from  the  enemy:  — 

German  Colonial  Possessions....  1,244,000  square  miles. 

Mesopotamia  and  Palestine 50,000         "             " 

Egypt 20,000 

See  Williams  (Basil).     "Raising  and  Training  the  New  Armies."     (Constable, 
1918.) 
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QUEEN    MARY'S   ARMY   AUXILIARY   CORPS. 

35,000  women  have  already  (May,  1918)  been  enrolled,  of  whom  over 
10,000  are  serving  abroad.  Among  their  principal  duties  are  cooking,  laundry, 
warehouse,  and  clerical  work,  and  the  transport  of  men  and  material  behind 
the  lines.  Their  payment,  organisation  and  discipline  are  modelled  on  those 
of  the  Army,  and  each  recruit  signs  a  declaration  that  she  is  willing  to  serve 
wherever  she  may  be  required. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  recent  operations  a  detachment,  which  was 
found  to  be  working  within  the  danger  zone,  refused  an  offer  of  conveyance 
to  a  safer  locality  farther  back.  In  the  words  of  a  recent  report  by  the 
War  Office,  "  The  Corps  during  the  crisis  have  more  than  justified  their 
existence,  and  have  well  maintained  the  credit  of  their  sex  and  of  the  Army 
to  which  they  belong." 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  assumed  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Corps  in  recognition  of  its  services,  "  and  especially  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  it  has  earned  in  Prance  by  its  work  for  the  Armies  during  the 
recent  fighting  on  the  Western  Front." 

Similar  conditions  and  qualifications  apply  to  the  newly  formed  Women's 
Royal  Naval  Service  ("Wrens")  and  the  Women's  Royal  Air  Force 
("Penguins").  Recruits  must  enrol  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  work  wherever  required.  The  popularity  of  the  new  service 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  the  opening  day  for  recruiting  (April 
5th)  2  000  applications  were  received  by  the  first  post. 


INTER-ALLIED   ORGANISATIONS. 

The  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement  was  established  in 
August,  1914,  to  co-ordinate  the  purchases  of  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments, and  the  subsequent  extension  of  its  scope  to  cover  purchases  of  other 
Allied  Governments  has  enabled  it  more  and  more  to  prevent  competition 
and  to  facilitate  the  satisfaction  of  the  Allied  demands.  During  the  past 
year  co-ordination  has 'developed  in  an  especial  degree,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Allied  Government  purchases  in  markets  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  shipment  of  these  supplies.  The  system  of  joint  purchases  of  wheat, 
flour  and  maize  by  the  British,  French  and  Italian  Governments,  which  was 
initiated  in  December,  1915,  reached  a  further  stage  of  development  a  year 
later  by  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  those  Governments  for  the 
formation  of  the  "  Wheat  Executive,"  consisting  of  one  representative  of 
each  country,  to  purchase,  allocate  and  arrange  for  the  transport  of  wheat 
and  flour  (and  any  other  cereal  products  which  it  might  be  subsequently 
decided  to  schedule  under  the  agreement)  for  the  three  countries.  The 
scope  of  the  Executive  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to  include  maize,  barley, 
rice,  rye,  beans  and  oats. 

The  establishment  of  this  Executive  has  proved  so  useful  that  it  was 
decided  to  set  up  similar  bodies  to  deal  with  the  supply  of  other  require- 
ments which  lend  themselves  to  similar  treatment.  An  Executive  for  the 
(joint  purchase  of  meat  and  animal  fats  has  recently  been  formed  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain.  France  and  Italy,  and  arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  this  body  to  purchase  these  commodities 
for  the  other  Allies  also.  Similar  Executives  have  been  or  are  being  created 
for  the  purchase  of  vegetables,  oils  and  oilseeds,  sugar  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
Arrangements  are  also  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
Allied  Committee  to  advise  His  Majesty's  Petroleum  Executive. 

By  an  agreement  come  to  in  December,  1916,  between  the  British  and 
French  Governments,  and  subsequently  extended  to  the  Italian  Government, 
all  chartering  of  neutral  tonnage  is  controlled  by  means  of  an  Inter-Allied 
Executive  in  London.  The  importance  of  this  matter  had  led  in  April,  1916, 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Allied  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Director  of  the  Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaillement  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  neutral  tonnage  for  Allied  Government  service  at  the 
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most  favourable  rates.  By  the  agreement  referred  to,  all  negotiations  for 
the  charter  of  neutral  vessels  to  the  Allied  Governments  or  their  nationals 
were  centralised  in  the  Executive,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  15th 
January,  1917,  and  has  allocated  since  that  date  over  1,000,000  tons  of  neutral 
shipping  amongst  the  three  Allies  represented.  An  Inter-Allied  Council  to 
advise  on  general  questions  of  transport  has  now  been  established. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  value  of  orders  placed  by 
the  Allied  delegates  through  the  Commission  from  August,  1914,  to  February, 
1918:  — 

£256,217,493 
193,852,484 
112,273,000 
18,142,093 
5,626,965 


Russia   

Prance    

Italy 

Belgium    

United  States  of  America. 

Roumania    

Portugal   


5,530,828 
1,271,148 


Value  of  Orders  placed  outside 
the  Commission  (semi- 
official) .  . .  .- 


£592,914,011 


£139,634,088 


Total    £  732,548,099 


The  following  table  shows  the  various  commodities  included  in  the  total 
expenditure  of  sanctions  granted  through  the  Commission  to  the  various 
Allied  Governments  from  August,  1914,  to  February,  1918:  — 


France:  — 

Blankets 3,946,449 

Boots,    pairs    2,153,438 

Cloth    (various),   yards...  46,765,303 
Coal,     Coke     and     Patent 

Fuel,    tons    67,349,903 

(Including  a  small  quan- 
tity allocated  to  Bel- 
gium.) 

Cotton  Lining,  yards 10,450,000 

Explosives  (various),  tons.  685,040 

Flour,   tons  540,847 

Gloves,   pairs  1,082,112 

Haversacks    1,404,130 

Jerseys  and  Cardigans...  1,590,343 

Jute   Sacks   15,167.410 

Leather,   tons    16,631 

Socks,    pairs    12,242,745 

Steel,  tons    1,8-24,812 

Wheat,   tons 2,435,404 

Wheat,  qrs 1,512;481 

Wool,  tons    56,335 

Italy:— 

Ammunition   Rounds    ....  5,260,998 

Blankets    3,873,228 

Bombs    *. 105,100 

Boots,    pairs    1,462,058 

Bricks    (various)    5,220,396 

Bricks    (various),    tons...  5,337 

Cloth,  yards 502,454 

Coal,     Coke    and     Patent 

Fuel,   tons   20,633,854 

Detonators   12,754,556 


Italy — Continued. 
Explosives  ( various),  tons. 

Flour,   tons 

Guns    (various)    

Maize,   tons    

Malt,   tons 

Meat   (frozen),   tons 

Oats  and  Substitutes,  tons. 

Oil  and  Grease,  tons 

Pig  Iron,  tons   

Rubber,  tons   

Shells   (various)   

Shells  (various  rounds) . . 

Steamers  

Steel   (raw),   tons    

Wheat,  tons 

Belgium: — 

Blankets    

Boots,  pairs  

Cardigans  and  Jerseys. .  . 

Cartridges 

Cloth,    yards    

Leather  and  Hides,  tons.. 

Machines    (various)    

Mess-tins  and  Cans 

Oils  (various),  tons   

Pants  and  Vests   

Scarves 

Soap,   tons    

Socks,  pairs 

Steel,   tons   

Wire,  tons    


.    35,008 

411,168 

2,771 

176,499 

10,346 

155,572 

1,224,228 

21,794 

182,497 

2,906 

157,441 

10,000 

11 

191,100 
2,348,267 


1,312,141 

654,207 

795,098 

41,945,900 

17,004,383 

1,372 

1,162 

1,186,391 

3,162 

2,623,134 

892,901 

1,966 

5,879,556 

15,605 

2,103 


Portugal:  — 


United   States:  — 


Bags   (various)   ..........  1,800,000 

Blankets   ................  400,000 

Boots  and  Shoes,  pairs..  104,000 

Chicken  Wire,   sq.   ft  .....  501,400 

Cloth    (various),  yards...  494,800 

Drawers  and  Pants,  pairs.  650,739 

Motor  Cars    .............  661 

Motor  Lorries  ...........  2,058 

Oil  (various),  tons   ......  200 

Oil  (various),  gallons   .  .  .  88,920 

Socks,  pairs  .............  (300,000 

Stoves    ..................  55,260 

Trains    ..................  15 

Trucks  ..................  1,400 

Vests    .............  .  .....  653,788 

Water  Carts   ............  350 


Cartridges    ..............  406,500 

Chains  and  Cable,  yards..  913,415 
Coal,  Coke  and  Patent 

Fuel,  tons  .............  2,780,648 

Iron,  tons  ...............  5,252 

Motor  Ambulances  ......  49 

Oils,  tons   ...............  775 

Steel,  tons   ..............  3,056 

Tyres,    tons    .............  9,846,150 

Wire  and  Wire  Rope, 

tons  ...................  131 

Wireless  Telegraph  Sta- 

tions .  5 


C.  NAPIER,  Statistical  Department. 
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